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OUR TWO GREAT PARTIES: THEIR ORIGIN 
AND TASKS. 

II. The Republican Party. 1 

WHENEVER a large body of citizens is convinced that 
the most urgent need of the state cannot be provided 
for through any existing party, the time has come for the organ- 
ization of a new party. This was the case in 1854. There were 
at that date hundreds of thousands of thoughtful and patriotic 
Northern citizens who held that the greatest need of the 
United States was the restriction of slavery to territory where 
it was already established. The desire to restrict slavery was 
not new. It had existed from the founding of the republic, 
and in two instances, namely, the Ordinance of 1787 and the 
Compromise of 1820, had shown itself a decisive force in 
shaping public policy. What was new in 1854 was the discov- 
ery that the barriers against the extension of slavery on which 
full reliance had been placed hitherto had become untrustworthy. 
The event that did most to bring about this discovery was 
the repeal of the compromise which in 1820 had prohibited 
slavery in all the vast unsettled region north of the line of 
36 30'. Even more alarming than the opening of Kansas and 
Nebraska to slavery which this repeal effected, was the doctrine 
advanced by its supporters that the national government had 
no right to prohibit slavery in any territory. But what could 
be done ? The first impulse was to restore the abrogated com- 
promise. This, however, could be accomplished only through 
the championship of a powerful party ; and from no one of 
the parties then existing could this championship be secured. 

The Democratic party could not give it ; for its Southern 
wing was altogether pro-slavery, while the masses of its North- 
ern supporters had no aversion to slavery. Neither could the 

1 For "The Democratic Party," see this Quarterly, VI, 593 (December, 1891). 
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already moribund Whig party give the required championship ; 
for it also had a Southern pro-slavery wing ; and although a 
majority of its Northern members were, largely on political 
grounds, opposed to slavery, they were at the same time thor- 
oughly imbued with the doctrine that the preservation of the 
Union was the highest of political duties, and that compliance 
with the demands of the South was the only way by which 
the Union could be preserved. By habit and tradition the 
party was altogether unfitted for the heavy task under con- 
sideration. Its great achievements had been in the line of 
compromise. The fame of its most popular leader, Henry Clay, 
was based in the main on his services as architect and promoter 
of the compromises of 1820, 1833 and 1850. Moreover, through 
its support of the "gag-laws" and of the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850, the party had alienated beyond recovery the good will 
and confidence of that influential body of Northern citizens 
whose antagonism to slavery on moral grounds made them 
comparatively indifferent to political considerations. Equally 
unfavorable was the outlook when the supporters of slavery- 
restriction turned to the newer parties of that day. The Know- 
Nothings were at best an ephemeral party, whose chief political 
service was to aid in the transition from the old party system, 
based on maintaining the Union by compromise, to the new 
system, based on the sectional struggle for supremacy. They 
were chiefly intent upon substituting nativism, an altogether 
minor issue, for the real issue, which was slavery. The Free 
Soil party was composed in the main of political Abolitionists 
and disaffected Democrats. Its official utterances were strongly 
antagonistic to slavery. In its general doctrines, however, it 
was quite too democratic to become the party of the North. 
In some of its conventions it even went so far in this direction 
as to sanction the views of state sovereignty set forth in the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

Under such circumstances it was necessary to form a new 
party ; for in no other way could the supporters of slavery 
restriction be true to their sense of public duty. The organi- 
zation of the Republican party was begun during the agi- 
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tation over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 1 and was substantially 
completed in time for the national campaign of 1856. Its 
members were drawn from all parties. Of necessity it was con- 
fined to the North — it was the party of the North. The fact 
that resistance to the extension of slavery was the main feature 
of early Republican policy, accounts for the widely prevalent 
view that in the beginning the new party was mainly if not 
purely an anti-slavery organization. If this were true, it would 
be difficult to explain any considerable portion of its career, and 
altogether impossible to trace to a common underlying principle 
the varying lines of policy which it has pursued at different 
periods, or to account for the prosperous existence of the party 
long after the definite settlement of the question of slavery. 
The truth is that only in a secondary sense was the Republican 
party then or later an anti-slavery organization. 

Under the influence of different labor systems there had 
grown up in the North and the South two distinct types of civil- 
ization. In the North labor was free. The social as well as the 
political structure was truly democratic. Of the spirit of caste 
there was scarcely a trace. The section possessed a highly 
developed and widely extended educational system. Its inhabi- 
tants were noted for industrial energy. Its manufacturing and 
commercial interests were extensive. Its population was largely 
urban. It had great wealth. It was in close and sympathetic 
relations with civilized Europe. Its merit was that it placed the 
highest prizes within reach of the humblest ; its defect, that it 
made too much of the material goods of life. In the South, 
labor was enslaved. The social structure was aristocratic. The 
planters and the professional classes formed a true and in some 
respects a highly meritorious aristocracy, whose superiority 
in intellect and character gave them the undisputed social 
and political leadership of their section. The masses of the 
whites were poor and lacking in thrift and enterprise. The 
educational system was inadequate. There was little immigra- 
tion. Agriculture, pursued by methods which steadily and 

1 See Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. i, pp. 409-413; Julian, 143- 
144; von Hoist, V, 130. 
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rapidly impoverished the soil, was the one great industry. In 
respect to the social and political movements of the progressive 
outside world, the position of the South was that of growing 
isolation and antagonism. The merit of this system lay in the 
fine and strong traits which it produced in the men and women 
of its higher classes ; its defect, its vice, was the malign influ- 
ence which it exerted on the character and fortunes of the 
masses of the Southern whites. 

As these two types of civilization developed, the differences 
between them became more pronounced and difficult of adjust- 
ment. Before the middle of the century the discussion of 
national questions had made it clear that in the most essential 
points the interests and opinions of the North were in direct 
conflict with those of the South. The public policy which 
best suited the needs of the one was believed by the other to 
be hurtful. At the beginning of the second half of the 
century the divergence had already become so wide as to 
make a durable reconciliation impossible. The greatness of 
the difference between the sections is best measured by the 
differences between the ideals which they cherished. Each 
section had its own peculiar type of gentleman. Neither fully 
understood the ideas of the other in respect to honor, justice 
and obligation. 1 But as the possession of common ideals is 
the most solid basis of unity between citizen and citizen as well 
as between man and man, so the possession of unlike and con- 
flicting ideals is the certain breeder of chronic discord. The 
conflict — about to become war — between these two types of 
civilization was the fact which dominated the political situation 
at the birth of the Republican party. In the presence of this 
greater struggle the strife between class and class ceased. The 
party system of the country was reorganized on a sectional basis. 
In the South the Democratic party gradually absorbed the 
Whigs and Know-Nothings and made itself the party of that 
section — the champion of its civilization. The Republican 
party drew to itself from each of the old parties the elements 

1 See the comments of von Hoist on the discussions in Congress which followed 
the attack on Sumner, V, 327 
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which were most distinctly Northern and thus became the party 
of its section — the party of the North. Its first great task is 
best described in the words of Lincoln : 

" A house divided against itself cannot stand." I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved ; I do not expect the house to fall ; 
but I do expect that it will cease to be divided. It will become all one 
thing, or all the other. 1 

The work immediately before the new party was to save the 
Union by making it all free. 

Whether judged from the standpoint of national welfare or 
from the higher standpoint of world-progress, the record of the 
Republican party while engaged in this task is singularly cred- 
itable. It is true that in the later stages of the work it fol- 
lowed unwise counsels and perpetrated serious mischief. But as 
a whole, the history of the Federalists from 1787 to 1797 is prob- 
ably the only chapter in the history of parties which, in respect 
to brilliancy and usefulness, can be compared with the record 
of the Republican party between 1861 and 1872. During 
the fourteen years in which the Republican party had full 
control of the government, it not only restored the broken 
Union, but — what is perhaps a severer test of political capacity 
— organized it anew, and on a durable basis. 

The first work of the new party was to propagate the doc- 
trine of slavery restriction. While engaged in this its con- 
duct was marked by discretion and good sense as well as by 
courage and moral earnestness. It was aided by the course of 
its enemies. The Ostend Manifesto, the efforts of Pierce and 
Buchanan in co-operation with the "border ruffians" to establish 
slavery in Kansas against the will of its inhabitants, the attack 
on Sumner, the Dred Scott decision, the enforcement — some- 
times brutal and always hateful — of the Fugitive Slave Act, 
helped much to make it clear to the North that the conflict 
between itself and the South was not only "irrepressible" 
but mortal. The event, however, to which the party owed 
most was the introduction of the doctrine of squatter sover- 

1 American Orations, III, 3, 4. 
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eignty ; and its greatest benefactor outside its own ranks was 
Stephen A. Douglas. The course of this leader in connection 
with that doctrine gave in 1854 the decisive impulse to the 
party's organization. The discussion of that doctrine with 
Douglas in 1858 revealed Abraham Lincoln, and at the critical 
moment gave to him — immeasurably the fittest of all its candi- 
dates — the leadership of the party. Finally, when its useless- 
ness to slavery became apparent, it was the rejection of squatter 
sovereignty by the South and the quarrel of Southern leaders 
with Douglas that in i860 divided the Democratic party, made 
Lincoln President, precipitated secession and placed the Repub- 
licans in control of Congress. 1 

When, early in 1861, the Republicans found themselves in 
power, the problem which they had first to solve was not how to 
deal with slavery, but how to save the Union. The situation was 
difficult in the extreme : on the one side was a united, resolute, 
desperate South ; on the other, a divided, irresolute and yet 
optimistic North. There was only one course which gave 
hope of preventing a permanent separation. The South claimed, 
and the Democratic half of the North believed, that the imme- 
diate cause of secession was Republican hostility to slavery. 
Hence, in order to secure a sufficient degree of unity in the 
North and to win the border states to the support of the 
national cause, it seemed expedient to drop the question of 
slavery. This was done. The majority of Republican repre- 
sentatives voted for an amendment to the constitution which 
would have made it impossible for the national government ever 
to interfere with slavery in the states. The territories of Colorado, 
Dakota and Nevada were organized without prohibiting slavery. 2 
The Union commanders who under the guise of military meas- 
ures aimed the first blows at slavery were promptly rebuked. 
The Crittenden resolution, which assured the South that the 
war was waged to restore the Union just as it was previous 
to secession, that is, without any purpose of interference with 
slavery, received in July of 1861 the support of a large majority 

1 Of course I speak here of the immediate, not the remote, cause. 

2 See Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, I, 270, 27 1; II, 677, 678. 
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of Republican congressmen. The true attitude of the party at 
the outbreak of the war was clearly defined in the famous letter 
dated August 22, 1862, of President Lincoln to Horace Greeley: 

As to the policy I ' seem to be pursuing,' as you say, I have not meant 
to leave any one in doubt. I would save the Union. I would save it 
in the shortest way under the constitution. The sooner the national 
authority can be restored, the nearer the Union will be the Union as it 
was. If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them; if there 
be those who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount object is 
to save the Union, and not either to save or destroy slavery. . . . What 
I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because it helps to save 
the Union ; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it 
would help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe 
it hurts the cause ; and I shall do more whenever I believe doing more 
will help the cause. ... I have here stated my purpose according to my 
views of official duty ; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
personal wish that all men everywhere could be free. 1 

As the war progressed the North grew more united, while 
public opinion advanced steadily to the position that slavery 
was the true cause and chief support of secession. When it 
became clear that this position had been reached, the Republican 
party, leading rather than following its prudent chief, resumed 
its earlier warfare against slavery. In the national convention 
of 1864 the party declared 

that as slavery was the cause and now constitutes the strength of this 
rebellion and as it must be, always and everywhere, hostile to the prin- 
ciples of republican government, justice and the national safety demand 
its utter and complete extirpation from the soil of the republic ; and 
that while we uphold and maintain the acts and proclamations by which 
the government, in its own defence, has aimed a death-blow at this 
gigantic evil, we are in favor, furthermore, of such amendment to the 
constitution, to be made by the people in conformity with its provisions, 
as shall terminate and forever prohibit the existence of slavery within 
the limits or jurisdiction of the United States.' 

1 Greeley, The American Conflict, II, 250. 
1 Stanwood, Presidential Elections, p. 240. 
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To this programme the party held without deviation until, late 
in 1865, the thirteenth amendment became part of the con- 
stitution. 

Then came a task in some respects more delicate and difficult 
than that of saving the Union — the task of its reconstruction. 
The disposition to employ force which war always fosters, 
the self-confidence which victory begets, the loss through the 
assassin's act of Lincoln's wise and powerful leadership, the 
rashness and self-will of his successor, the impolitic course of 
the South towards the freedmen, — all these circumstances con- 
spired to lead the party to the adoption of measures which 
were inconsiderate and which have proved the source of lasting 
evils. The formal disruption of the Union in i860 and 1861 
was made possible and in a sense inevitable by the earlier dis- 
ruption of the moral bonds which for a century had held North 
and South together. 1 The cessation of hostilities could not of 
itself bring about a true restoration of the Union ; that could 
be effected in one way only, and that was, through the knitting 
together of these same broken moral ties. 

The condition of the South at the close of the war was one 
of peculiar difficulty and peril. The section was exhausted, 
impoverished, discouraged ; its labor system was destroyed ; its 
industry was paralyzed. In this situation the South needed — 
as no prosperous community ever can need — the best services 
of its most capable citizens. The work of restoration could be 
well done only by those who belonged to the suffering com- 
munity and were its natural leaders. Outsiders, however well 
disposed, could not fill their place. But under the influence of 
the untoward circumstances above mentioned these considera- 
tions were overlooked. In most of the Southern states the 
classes which possessed the highest political capacity — the only 
classes which had had any effective political training — were 
excluded from all share in the work of reorganization. This 
task, delicate and difficult beyond all others, was committed to 
the freedmen, who had had no training as citizens, to the loyal 

1 It seems to me that we may justly date the clear beginning of the American 
Union from the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
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whites, in most states a class comparatively small and without 
experience in politics, and to a few immigrants from the North, 
some of whom were unscrupulous adventurers. The natural 
results followed. Those states which came most fully under 
the " carpet-bag " regime were soon reduced to a pitiable con- 
dition. Their legislative history for the period under consider- 
ation is little else than a record of plunder. Then came the 
terrible reaction through which the white people of the South 
regained control of their local affairs. The means they em- 
ployed were cruel and demoralizing ; but the responsibility for 
the use of such means rests at least in some measure on the 
party that forced upon them an intolerable situation. If, in a 
Northern state, the native-born, the educated and the repu- 
table citizens should be deprived of political functions, and the 
control of government should be put into the hands of the 
pauper, the illiterate and the vagabond elements, the situation 
would not be worse than that of a considerable portion of the 
South during the most trying years of the period of reconstruc- 
tion. In some respects it would be better; for there is no 
oppression which galls like that exercised by those who have 
been slaves over those who were once their masters, and there 
are no circumstances under which maltreatment is so exasper- 
ating as when an outside power — in this case, the national gov- 
ernment at the instigation of the Republican party — prevents 
the victim from defending himself against a weak assailant ; 
moreover, there is no considerable class in the North so in- 
capable, in a political sense, as were the freedmen of the 
South in the first years after emancipation. No people worthy 
of respect can permit itself to be ruled by its least capable 
classes ; and yet that is precisely what the Republican party 
demanded of the South when it undertook to place the freed- 
men in control of the Southern state governments. The gravest 
evils which resulted from this policy were not the misdeeds of 
the "carpet-bag" governments nor the desperate methods by 
which these governments were overturned, but the antagonism 
between the two races which it kindled, the unnecessary and 
greatly injurious increase of sectional bitterness, and lastly, by 
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the production of a " solid South," the maintenance there long 
beyond the natural period of the hurtful one-party system. 

Before the end of General Grant's second term the work of 
formal reconstruction was completed, and with it closed the first 
great period in the life of the Republican party. It had fulfilled 
its mission as the party of the North ; it had made the free- 
labor system of the North the system of the entire Union. 
Incidentally it had accomplished another task ; it had raised the 
power and prestige of the Federal government to a point which 
settled for ever the old controversy between state and national 
sovereignty ; and the settlement reached was the one for which 
Hamilton, Clay, Jackson and Webster had labored. 

The question which the party had next to solve was whether 
there would be a place for it in the new party system which was 
about to be formed. Just as the earlier change from class to 
sectional interest as the basis of party had given birth to the 
Republican party and assigned to it its first great task, so now, 
after the completion of that task and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the sectional basis, it became necessary to reorganize 
the party system on the more natural and durable basis of class 
interest. The gradual disintegration of the sectional basis and 
the gradual acceptance of the class basis is, I think, the most note- 
worthy feature in the history of party during the last twenty 
years. This process began earlier and has proceeded farther in 
the North than in the South, but in the North it is still incomplete. 
It reveals itself in the decreasing prominence of sectional issues 
and in the increasing prominence of issues that rest upon con- 
flicts, real or supposed, between the interests of the different 
classes. On the whole, the Democratic party is committing 
itself more definitely to the championship of the farmer 
and the laborer ; the Republican party, to that of the manu- 
facturer and the large capitalist. In the new system there is 
need of a party to champion the interests of the conservative 
classes of the whole Union. The Democratic party cannot sat- 
isfy this need. In the North it is already the party of the 
masses ; in the South it is destined soon to become so. The 
predecessors of the Republicans, namely the Federalists and 
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Whigs, were the conservatives of the early period. To take up 
their work and to prosecute it in accordance with the actual 
conditions of the present, is a task which some party must ac- 
cept and for which the Republican party has marked qualifi- 
cations. This task of conservation is but another form of the 
earlier task. Then the party had to protect the civilization of 
the North by making the Northern labor system national. It 
had to fight against slavery and secession. Now it is called 
upon to protect the same civilization against other foes, — 
against the alien, the monopolist, the inflationist, the repudiator, 
the anarchist and many another who would overturn and destroy. 
If the party can be led to accept its present work as heartily 
as it did the earlier, there will be no change in its principles 
and less danger of a change in its fortunes. 

It is impossible to trace here the course of the party in its 
efforts to find and fill the new position. It is sufficient to 
remark that its advance in this direction has been slow and 
halting, and that from time to time it has taken backward steps. 
It has not even at the present day fully emancipated itself from 
the sectional idea. Very recently it gave general support to the 
Federal Elections Bill, and its national platform of the present 
year promises measures of a like nature. The hope which during 
the reconstruction period influenced its policy far too greatly — 
that it could secure not only lodgement but control in the South 
through the colored vote — has been the source of serious blun- 
ders. There has never been a time when the party could afford 
to pay the price which it was necessary to pay in order to obtain 
this vote. 

Looked at from the standpoint of party welfare, the question 
of greatest present moment is : How can the confidence 
and support of the naturally conservative classes in the 
South as well as in the North be won and kept ? This 
is a matter indeed which concerns deeply all good citizens, irre- 
spective of their relations to party. The political health of the 
country, the outlook for good government and for progress, 
are dependent in no small measure on the existence of a well- 
balanced party system. In order that there may be such a sys- 
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tem there is need of a strong conservative party. The best 
things in our civilization, however strongly entrenched they 
may be in laws and institutions and even in popular regard, are 
exposed to constant and dangerous attacks, and need there- 
fore a watchful and powerful protector. To affirm the need of 
a conservative party is not to claim that all the features of 
the existing order are right and should be permanent. Doubt- 
less some of these which were once highly useful need 
now to be replaced by other features more in accord with 
existing and coming conditions. But the public has a deep 
interest in the methods by which such changes are to be 
effected. The evils of a bad method of introducing a reform 
may outweigh the benefits which the reform itself is calculated 
to bring. Right here we see how a conservative party can 
render important services : it secures the choice of the most 
gradual, the least destructive and therefore the best methods of 
introducing reforms; it resists and prevents pseudo-reforms. 
Were it not for this unconscious and even unfriendly co-opera- 
tion of the conservative, the best work of the progressive rad- 
ical would be accomplished prematurely, at great cost and with 
but little benefit. 

Is the present policy of the Republican party such as to 
win the confidence and support of those classes, both North and 
South, which are naturally conservative ? So far as its course in 
respect to public credit and finance is concerned, one may an- 
swer in the affirmative. Most of its measures in relation to these 
important subjects reveal a sense of honorable obligation as well 
as a clear perception of what is expedient. They satisfy the 
instinct of the conservative for stability. The position which 
the party has taken in regard to foreign trade seems to me less 
satisfactory. It has abandoned the earlier view that protection 
is useful only during the industrial infancy of a people, for the 
modern view that a tariff high enough to offset the lower wages 
of competing foreign producers, and general enough to include 
all industries which are exposed to foreign competition, should 
be the permanent policy of the country. In putting this forward 
as the leading feature of its policy, there is danger that the Re- 
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publican party will make itself the party of the protected classes 
and sections rather than the conservative party of the whole 
country. The hold which it used to have on its supporters came 
through the fact that it gave expression to their moral convic- 
tions and their love of the Union. The hold which it is now 
seeking to gain as the dispenser of tariff favors rests largely 
upon the service which it renders to the pocket. This is a 
degradation. 1 It is certain moreover that the hold itself is less 
secure. It is impossible to make a tariff which will satisfy 
the conflicting interests of different protected classes. It is 
equally impossible to bestow the benefits of protection upon 
all of the more important classes. 

During the first period of its history the party gained the 
support of a large proportion of the farmers of the North 
through its antagonism to slavery and its support of the Union. 
Neither of these ties is as strong as it used to be. The loyalty 
of the Democratic party to the national idea is no longer in 
question. The future relationship of the Northern farmer to 
the Republican party will be determined in a higher degree 
than before by the way in which the tariff affects his economic 
interests. There are signs that the influence of the "home 
market " idea is losing its hold upon him. A large number 
of farmers both East and West are coming to believe that their 
share in the cost of protection is larger than their share in its 
benefits. They do not understand why they should be taxed 
in order to swell the profits of industries which, without pro- 
tection, would pay better than farming can be made to pay. 
When told that this is done in the interest of the laborer, their 
reply is that the better way to help the laborer is to tax him 
less ; that the wages which farmers have to pay are already 
unreasonably high ; that when just allowance is made for the 
care and self-denial which a farmer, especially when dependent 
on borrowed capital, must exercise, as well as for the thought, 
devotion and number of hours that he gives to his work, his 

1 Compare, in respect to the motives appealed to, the address of Governor Mc- 
Kinley — one of the best of American citizens — at the recent national convention, 
with any typical utterance of the great leaders of the early period of the party. 
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return is actually smaller than that of the laborer he employs ; 
that if the farmer produces more, it is because he works longer, 
harder and more intelligently; that if he saves more, it is 
because he spends less. 

Without question the party should modify its policy towards 
the South. Southern ill-will on account of its agency in the 
overthrow of secession and slavery would have subsided long 
ago but for the attempt during the reconstruction period to 
make the negro the ruler of the South, and later, through such 
measures as the Federal Elections Bill, to give him the ascend- 
ancy in those states and districts where he outnumbers the 
whites. The race problem is indeed a difficult one. Its settle- 
ment, I venture to think, can come in one way only, and that is 
through the establishment of confidence and good-will between 
the colored people and their white neighbors. A careful study 
of an average Northern community will show that its moral 
health and prosperity rest to a great degree upon the influence 
of its higher over its lower class — of its wisest and strongest 
members over its weakest. This influence can operate only 
when the two classes are in friendly relationship. If this rela- 
tionship is broken by bringing the two classes into conflict, the 
influence of the higher class for good is destroyed, or rather, it 
changes to an influence for evil. The lower class, instead of 
receiving inspiration and encouragement, become envious and 
embittered. The statement that the negro is not allowed to vote 
is true ; but the answer to this is that he is not yet ready to 
exercise that right to his own profit or to that of the commu- 
nity in which he lives. His attitude toward the liquor and 
lottery questions confirms this view. Moreover the attempt to 
enforce this right by means of the national government can 
only serve to postpone the day when the negro will be fit for 
the ballot, and when the Republican party, by winning the 
confidence of the conservative classes of the South, can become 
in the fullest sense a national party. 

Anson D. Morse. 



